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ADVERTISEMENT, 



T T was thought that the following 
^ almoit verbatim copy of a feries of 
letters to a friend of the Author might 
be of ufe to the publick, by affording a 
means of relief to the Blind, and by 
inciting the Facvilty to a more diligent 
inveftigation of the proximate caufe of 
the Catara6t ; for the latter purpofe, 
alfo, it is the Author's intention to 
publifli, at fome future period, the 
opinion of eyeryc Author, and of fuch 
of the Faculty as will favour him with 
their opinions on the theory of this 
^ and other Jutle-known diforders of the 

Yoik, 

March 28, 1792; 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

BLINDNESS 

OCCASIONED BY 

CATARACTS. 



LETTER I. 

THERE are, certainly, no people more de- 
ferving of our pity than the blind ; deprived 
as they are of the chief fource of happinefs, and 
for ever at the mercy of a world not over-ftocked 
with benevolence, every moment of theirs muft 
be infinitely more miferable than the unhappieft 
of ours. It is Ihocking, too, to obferve that the 
greateft part of them are overwhelmed with po- 
verty; being fuch, for the mod part, as have 
been under the fad neceffity of earning their bread 
by employments hurtful to vifion. Few, very few, 
are poflelTed of a competence that can in any mea- 
fure fupply the want of fight. Still fewer are bleft 
with friends of rank, or children that like Milton's 
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can expofe to the mental eye the charms of pic- 
tured poefy. The greatefl; part of them, poor in 
money and friends, pafs their dreary hours under 
the care of a parifh officer, or are obliged to ramble 
round the world for the fcanty pittance that fup- 
ports them, feeking in a dog that friendfhip they 
are unable to find in man. 

It is with the greateft pleafure, therefore, that 
I announce to you the difcovery of remedies for 
the relief of the mofl general caufe of this mifery, 
viz. the cataradl ; and thofe, too, within the reach 
of the poorefl: of thefe people, and independent of 
the fcalpel of the furgeon. It is true, indeed, that 
when the medical gentleman looks into his library 
he will find many remedies propofed for this dif- 
order, by practitioners as far down as Celsus him- 
felf but on none of thefe is he able to prefcribe 
with any degree of confidence, being fuch for the 
moft part as have been propofed for people who 
could eafily miftake the efforts of nature for the 
works of art. The prefent remedies, however, 
are announced by modern and living authors ; 
the one a' phyfician of great refped:ability, and 
the other a furgeon of equal refpedtability 
and of the greatefl: repute as an oculift. The re- 
medies of the former are internal and external. 
The internal ones are calomel, antmonyy and eva- 
cuants;, the external, ones, cinnabrine fumigaiions 
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and what he calls the loth pemti.ans.; helo^.a .folu' 
iion of a grain of the corroflve fublimate in eight 
ounces of water* Thofe . of the latter are the ap- 
plication to the globe^of the .^yeof on& or two drops 
of at her once or twice in the. ccurfe of the day ^ and 
the occafional rubbing over tht .lid with. tp^. point, of a 
finger firfl moijiened with a weahvolatlle or mercurial 
li7iiment, - . ■ . - .. . . . : 

So, eafily attainable, and of fp eafy applieatioii 
as thefe remedies are, the difcovery is furely of the 
utmofl: ' importance, and dalles the difcoyerers 
with the greateft luminaries that have enlightened 
the medical world. It is therefore to be lamented 
that there exifl: medical people fo ignorant of, or 
wanting in, their duties to fociety, as to abridge 
the extenfive ufe thefe remedies might be of, by 
not only not making ufe of them themfelves, but 
on every occafion depreciating them as the artifice 
of the fraudulent, or the dreams of the ignorant. 
And I am forry to fay, that this is the cafe with the 
greatefl part of the profeffional gentlemen with 
whom lam acquainted ; but efpecially thofe of the 
greateft fame as operators, and whofe intcrefl: it 
is to vilify every mode of cure but that in which 
they are fuch confiderable gainers. We have at 
right to expedt from them their arguments in 
proof of their affertions. — It is feldom, however, 
that they favour us with them; but wrapping 
"B 2 them- 
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themfelves in the garb of felf-fufficiency, think a 
dogmatical ipfe dixit fufHcient anfwer to every de- 
mand. I have more than once, however, been fa- 
voured with the reafons for their diffention, which 
it lhall be the fubjedt of a future letter to reply 
to, that you may be able to oppofe every obftaclc 
to their utility within the circle of your acquaint- 
ance, and contribute to render them a truly great 
public benefit. If I ftiould be the means of giving 
fight to but one perfon, that would otherwife have 
remained in blindnefs, I fhall certainly be very 
largely rewarded. 



LETTER IL 

BEFORE we proceed to examine the argu- 
ments ufed by the faculty againft the cure 
of the cataraft without an operation, as it is next 
to impoffible to avoid ufing technical terms, it will be 
heceflary to make you acquainted with the anatomy 
of the eye. If you pleafe,I will now proceed upon it, 
hoping that, if 1 avoid prolixity, you will not con- 
lider it an unufeful or unentertaining digreffion. 

The eye, then, is a hollow fphere, filled, 
chiefly, with an exquifitely tranfparent fluid called 

the 
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the vitreous humour. This fphere is compofed of 
different juices. The outer one is called the fclerotic, 
and becomes tranfparent in its interior part in order 
to admit the rays of light refledled from every ob- 
ject to the bottom of the eye* 

This tranfparent partis czWt^cornea from its 
refemblance in many refpedts to horn. 
The rays of light pafs through the cornea to 
the retina, which is the expanfion of a large 
nerve called the optic nerve, and there forms, as 
in the camera obfcura, a beautiful and correal 
moving miniature pidure, of whatever pafles be- 
fore it, the fenfation of which is conveyed to the 
brain. 

The retina lines all the infide of the eye as 
far as the edge of the cornea ; is whitilh, and 
rather tranfparent. 
That the rays may be able to make a more for- 
cible impreffion on the retina, they are conveyed 
by means of a lens called the cryjialline humour, 
fituated in a finus on the anterior parts of the vi- 
treous humour. 

The cryftalllne humour is attached to the vi- 
treous humour by means of the vitreous tunic, 
and to the edge of the cornea by means of 
the ociliary procejfes. It is enclofed in a per- 
fedlly tranfparent tunic called the capfula* 
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It being neceflary, according to the laws of 
optics, that in looking' very near m objeft the 
ctyfialiine humour Ihould move forwards, the cor- 
nea is made to projtdl: like the glafs of a watch 
from the cafe, forming alnioft an hemifphere filled 
with a limpid water called the aqueous humour. 

The aqueous humour alfo performs the office of 
defending the cryflalline humour from many 
wounds that it would other wife receive. 
It alfo ads the office of a lens. 

The confhrudion of thefe two lenfes (the 
cryftalline humour and the aqueous humour) 
is fuch that the retina is precifely the focus 
of the. rays paffing through them. 
As the rays emitted from very luminous bodies 
would be fo intenfe as to become painful, a mem- 
brane, called the iris from the variety of its colours 
in different perfons, hangs between the cryflalline 
humour and the cornea, by the contraftion of a 
perforation in which (called rbe pupil) a great 
quantity of the rays may be excluded. 

The iris arifes from, and fome fay nnakes, 
a part of a membrane fituated between the 
fclerotic and the retina, called the choroides»- 
It divides the aqueous humour into two little 
chiimbers, called from their fituations the an- 
terior and pojisrior chambers. 

The 
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The quantity of rays admitted into the eye may 
alfo be decreafed by means of the eyelids and 
eyebrows. 

It being neceffary for diflin£l: vifion that the 
cornea be preferved perfe<5lly clear, a fluid is for this 
purpofe fecreted from the arteries of the conjunctive 
(a membrane that , covers the fere part of the 
eye and lines the, lids), as alfo from a gland called 
the lachrymal gland, placed in the linus on the 
outer edge of the orbit. 

The duds that condud this fluid to .the 
furface of the eye open on the infide of the 
eyelid above, the cartelaginous edge of it 
called the tarfus. The fluid itfelf is called 
the iearsy and is every moment fpread over 
the cornea by v/orking. After having per- 
formed its office, it is determined into two 
orifices on the edge of the eyelid in the inter- 
nal angle of the eye called the lacbrymal points, 
by means of the femilunar valve and lachrymal 
, caritnck ; from whence it is conveyed to the 
internal furface of the nofe, and is there ab- 
forbed.- The femilunar valve is a reduplica- 
tion of the conjunctive; its two corners anfwer 
to the two points. The lachrymal caruncle 
is a red flefliy fubftance feen in the inner angle 
of the eye. 

]3 4 A low 
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A row of unencreafing hairs (called the eye-lajhes) 
is fixed to the edge of each eye^lid, to brufh away 
any infeft, or other offending matter, that ap- 
proaches the eye. When any offending matter 
enters the eye, it is waihed away by an encreafed 
fecretion of tears ; and is prevented pafling to the 
back part of the orbit by the reduplication of the 
conjun&ive. 

That the eye may perform its motions as ealily 
as poflible, it is lodged in an orbit lined with fat. 
For this purpofe, too, its mufcles are numerous 
and long, arifing, for the moft part, at the very 
bottom of the orbit, and inferted by very broad 
tendons upon the forepart of the eye to the edge of 
the cornea. 

Befides the optic nerve, the eye receives many 
other nerves, fo as to make every part of it exqui- 
fitely fenfible. 

When we confider the great complication as 
well as the extreme delicacy of this minute ma- 
chine, we lhall no longer wonder at the frequency 
and number of its difeafes. 

If the two lenfes in the fmalleft degree approach 
to, or recede from, each other ; if they in the 
fmalleft degree alter in lhape ; or if the retina be 
the fmalleft diftance imaginable too near or too far 
ffom them ; if the humours, or the coats of the 
humours, the cornea of that part of the conjunc- 
tive 
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tive tunic that covers the cornea, be in the fmalleft 
degree changed from a perfectly tranfparent ftate ; 
if the mufcles of the eye, but efpecially the fibus 
of the iris, do not exafl:ly counterad: each other ; 
or if the retina be too fenfible or infenfible ; in 
all thefe diforders (which may be effefted by an 
infinite number of caufes) the fight either becomes 
imperfed:, or a total blindnefs enfues. 

The diforder which is the fubjed: of our prefent 
correfpondence is a want of tranfparency in the 
cryftallinc lens. 



LETTER III. 



THE arguments ufed by the opponents of 
thefe remedies in general turn on our ignor- 
ance of the theory of this diforder, and of the re- 
medies' mode of aftion ; a reafon, that, from its 
peculiar puerility, feems to render any reply to 
it totally unneceffary ; for can any thing be more 
childifii than to deny the poffibility of any thing's 
happening becaufe it cannot be accounted for? 

Nothing is more true than the aflertion that the 
proximate or immediate caufe of this diforder is 

totally 
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totally unknown to us ; but the inference that is 
drawn from it feems to be wrong in the extreme. 
Before the blood- veflels were difcovered, the caufe 
of an inflammation was fcarccly gueffed at, as be- 
fore the nervous and the lymphatic fyflems were 
difcovered the world was ignorant of the caufe 
of a palfy and a dropfy ; but it can never be faid, 
that, before their difcovery, an inflammation, a 
palfy, and a dropfy, were never relieved. Thus, 
a certain fet of veffels, or a certain fomething, 
may at one time be found, that will fully explain 
to lis the nature of catara6ls ; but it can never be 
faid, that before the arrival of that period the cure 
of them is impoffible. 

By the fame rule, they will doubt the ejfficacy of 
innumerable remedies of undoubted efficacy, be- 
caufe they are prefcribed at hazard, and under an 
ignorance of their mode of adion ; and fuch will 
every day be prefcribed, till medicine has gained 
its greateit height of perfection ; an ara, that, 
if it continue to make the fame flow progrefs that 
it has hitherto made, is no nearer than five to a 
hundred. 

Medicine, indeed, is now in its infancy, and 
amufes itfelf with blowing up theoretical bubbles 
that are burft as foon as formed. It is a rugged 
road, where we, indeed, here and there meet with 
a path leveled by the indufiry of a Cullen or a 
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Pott ; but which in generaT is totally inaccefiible. 
It is a fcience whofe rhieories are fand, and whofe 
pradice is a tottering edifice that every fucceeding 
age rebuilds. 

In proof of the prefent infantile ftate of medi- 
cine, .1 might enumerate to you all the different dif-' 
orders that now withftand the curative attempts of 
the faculty ; I might mention the difTerences of 
opinion amongft us, and expcfe to you our ignor- 
ance of the- fundamental principles of medicine, 
phyfiology, and even anatomy: but I need nor, I 
think, produce a Wronger proof of it than the 
deference which is paid, on many occafions, to the 
opinions of the antients ; of Aristotle, Galen, 
and Hippocrates ; men, who if a fuperior being 
had not guided their fcalpels, and counteraded 
their poifons, muft have encreafed every diforder 
they undertook to relieve. 

It is not unufual to hear a phyfician fay, " On 
the credit of, Hippocrates I ventured in this and 
other fimilar cafes to prefcribe" fo and fo ; of 
Hippocrates I who once miftook one of the futures 
of the head for a fra6lure ; v^ho believed, that the 
caufe of the ftone in the bladder was the boiling 
of the water ; and who recommended, when a .pa- 
tient had broken one leg, the breaking the other, 
as the only means of putting them on an equality. 
It is not at all wonderful that fuch abfurdities as 

thefc 
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thefe Ihould arife from one who praflifed fo long 
ago as 200 years before the coming of Chrift ; 
but that we ftiould look up to him as to an oracle is 
wonderful indeed, and will admit of no other rea- 
fon than the very little improvement made fince his 
time in the fcience of medicine. When every other 
fcience is flourifliing around it, that of medicine is 
ftill in the bud ; in nearly the very fame ftate in 
which it exifted almoft two thoufand years ago. 

I may conclude this letter with a faying of 
Rotiffeau^s ; but which nnight very eafily have come 
from a perfon of inferior ingenuity, viz. " a true 
philofopher has frequent occafion to fay ^ignore, 
but very feldom ventures to ^tonounceCeJiimpqffible,'* 
He will confefs it very difficult to fay by what 
means a cataraft Ihould be cured, but will 
never alfert the impoffibility of fuch a cure being 
done* 



LETTER IV. 

GALEN had very few opportunities of dif- 
fering any thing but animals. Unwilling, 
however, to have it faid that he had built his theory 
on fo erroneous a foundation as that of the anatomy 
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of animals alone, he gave out that his anatomical 
figures were taken from the human fubjeft. Vc- 
falius had the credit of deteding him. The 
moderns^ however, have detefted Vefalius him- 
fclf; and who can fay that pofterity will not do 
the fame for the moderns that we have done for 
Vefalius ? It certainly is not impoffible. Such is 
my opinion of our prefent fcanty knowledge in 
anatomy that I do not think it improbable. 

You exprefs your furprize at, and unbelief of, 
what I faid io a former letter on this fubjeft, and 
feem to think that anatomifts have arrived at their 
tie flus ultra. So it was thought before the difco- 
very of the blood-vefleis •, fo it was thought before 
the difcovery of the nerves and fome were of the 
fame opinion before the difcovery of the abfor- 
bents; yet in every cafe the opinion was erroneous : 
Alps continually rife on Alps, and no one can fay 
when we have reached the fummit. Of all parts 
of the body, however, the anatomy of the eye is 
the lead known. If it Ihould even be allowed, 
that in the other parts, having found the blood- 
vcffels, the nerves, the lymphatics, the abforbents, 
and the mucous follicles, we have found all, ftill 
our ignorance of the anatomy of the eye is fuffi- 
ciently evident ; for thofe of the eye, their fitua- 
tion, their origin, their termination, &c. are almoft 
totally unknown to us. , But if we go farther and 
4 fuppofe. 



fuppofe, which is very likely, that there are other 
veffels and other parts befides thofe which I have 
mentioned, far out of the reach of the knife or 
the injeftion, our acquaintance with the eye niuft 
be very trifling indeed. Notwithftanding its ex- 
treme complexity, the anatoraift can now do littl.Q 
more than point out the fituation of jthe humours 
and juices ; the phyfiologift little more than, ob- 
ferve that the chryftalline humour is a lens, and that 
the retina is the focus of its rays. 

'in confequence of this ignorance in the fun- 
damental principles, our theories mufl; fall to the 
ground. They are the bafelefs fabrics of a vifion ; 
aerial, caftles, without foundatibn or fupport. It 
woihld be eafy to fill up reams of paper in bringing 
forward obje^lions to them,, and expofing their fal- 
lacy. I fliall mention, however, one piece of 
theory, which is nT)W univerfally agreed to; but 
which feems to be peculiarly ill-founded, viz. 
that topical blced'mgs in inflammatory cafes are of 
ufe, 'by dif charging (be over-diftended vejfels. 

That in every infiamraatioa there exifts an over- 
diflenfion of the veiTeis, cannot he denied ; but that 
topical bleedings have any effecl in decreafing it, 
feems to be very doubtful. 

Xhere is a law in the animal. csconomy, and to 
be accounted for on the common principles of 
hydraulics, that the blood received- into a vefTel is 
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jn proportion to its number of outlets fo that an 
artery with three branches will receive half as much 
more blood than one vv'ith only two. If this was 
not the cafe, its branches would not be equally 
filled. Seeing this, making an additional. outlet in 
an artery does not decreafe the quantity of blaod 
fent into its branches, becaufe the artery receives 
an additional quantity by this means. 

In the operation of blood-letting on the arm, it 
fometimes happens that the artery fituated imme- 
diately beneath the vein is wounded with the point 
. of the lancet ; in which cafe the arterial blood 
flows ever after into the vein, conftituting a dif- 
order called the amurijmal varix ; in this cafe the 
vein becomes an additional branch to the artery, 
and confequently the blood received into it is con- 
fiderably increafed. 

In the cafe of a difcharge by the uterus, as in the 
time of menflruation and utero-geflation, the ar- 
teries of the uterus are much diftended. 

Dr. William Hunter has defcribed a flefliy tu- 
mour of the head, the vefTels lec^ding to which 
were enlarged by the fame caufe and obferves,^ 
that in the living body an artery will as cer- 
tainly become larger when the refiflance to the 
blood is taken off, as it will become fraaller when 
it is comprelTed, or as it will (brink and become a 
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folid cord when the blood is not allowed to pafs 
through it at all.*' 

The fituations for topical bleeding, in the cafe of 
an inflammation of the eye, are : 

ift, In the veffels on the furface of the eye. 
ad. In the temporal artery which conveys 
part of the blood to the eye. 

3d, In the jugular Yein, which receives the 
blood that has flowed through it. 
In the firfl cafe, if the truth of the above be 
admitted, the diftenfion between the punfture and 
the extremity of the veflels will not be lefl'ened, 
while the difl:enfion from the origin of the veflTel 
to the pun£lure will be increafed. In the fecond 
cafe the diftenfion will be jufl: the fame ; but in the 
third cafe muft be increafed •, becaufe, as the veins 
are continuations of the arteries, every difchargc 
from them muft increafe in proportion to the 
quantity of blood flowing through the arteries. 

As the watery fluid difcharged by blifters, and 
the application of opium is part of the blood, 
what I have advanced extends to them alfo. Nei- 
ther thefe nor blood-letting can be ferviceable in 
inflammation by difcharging the over-diftended 
veflels. Indeed, the impoflibility of fuch a fad: 
being fo very evident to any perfon of common 
fenfe, and efpecially to one in the leaft acquainted 

with 



with hydraiilics, it is wonderful how fuch ah opi- 
nion (hould be in being. It is evident that ndihing 
hut a general Heeding could have the effeEl of leffen- 
ing the dijlenjion of veffels whofe contents are not irt 
a flate of fiagnation* 

Another opinion, as generally admitted as the 
preceding, but the truth of which feems equally 
queftionabie, is, the pulfe's being a certain criterion 
for judging of the ftate of the fanguiferous fydem. 

A patient, labouring under a fever, applied to 
Mr. Seagram, an emihent apothecary of Warmin- 
fler, in Wilts, From the flate of the pulfe of her 
left hand, which was weak and low, it was thought 
to be of the nervous kind, and ftimulants were 
confequently prefcribed. Afterwards, however. 
On feeling that of the other, it Was found of art 
exadlly oppofite kind j and, from a clofer atten- 
tion to the other fymptomis, the fever was found 
to be of the inflammatory fpecies, and confequently 
indicated medicines of a direftly oppofite q[uality. 
The artery of one hand, whether from the fmall- 
nefs of the veins of that arm, from its depth, or 
from fome dther caufe, was found to be confiderably 
fmaller than that of the other. 
^ Whoever has feen a fimilar inftance Will ufe the 
precaution of feeling the pulfe on both hands be- 
fore he prefcribes. But even in this cafe, as both 
pulfes may be preternaturally fmall or large, he 
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cannot prefcribe with confidence till he has attended 
to more certain fymptonis. 



LETTER V. 

ONE reafon brought againft the ufc of external 
applications, in the cure of this malady, is 
the dijiance of the parts* " One might as well 
expert," they fay, ** that applications to the Ikin 
of the abdomen Ihould cure a diforder of the vif- 
cera, as that medicines, dropt on the furface-of the 
eye, fliould care a difeafed cryftalline humour. But 
thefe people are wounded with their own weapons, 
it being a fa£l, that applications to the ikin of the 
abdomen can and have cured difeafes of the vlfcera. 
Witnefs the vermifuge plaifter; witnefs the ufe ot 
topical applications for the cure of internal inflam- 
Biaiion. Thefe, and many other fa^s, are evident 
proofs,- that an application to one part may cure 
a diforder of another, though it be very difficult 
to point out any the leafl communication between 
them. 

The exigence of an unknown connexion between 
©ne part'and another, as between the bladder and 

the 
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the ftomach, the teeth and the inteflines, the liver 
and the Ihoulder^ is very well agreed upon, and 
known under the name of fympathy. And I fee no 
reafon why the fame fympathy that exifts between 
the parts juft mentioned fhould not have an equal 
chance of exifting between the cornea and the 
cryftalline humour ; and why the pouring of a 
certain liquid on the furface of the eye Ihould not 
be as likely to afFeft its internal parts, as that cer- 
tain fluids poured on the ftomach Ihould have an 
immediate effedt on the lungs or the kidnies. 

But we may lay afide probability, having cer- 
tain and undoubted evidence of the exigence of 
fuch a conne<ftion ; opiate applications to the cor- 
nea having produced a palfy of the retina, and 
one fpecies of the cataradl being generally produced 
"by an afFedlion of the outward furface of the eye. 
By what means this may be brought about is not 
fo certain ; but it is not unlikely that the ciliary 
proceffes may be inftrumental in producing the 
effed:, as they evidently conne(3: the cryftalline hu- 
mour with the cornea. 

The impoflibility of affording fuch relief to the 
<:atarad is alfo inferred from its hardnefs. From 
the opinion, however, of a perfon of the greateft 
eminence as an operator and anatomifi:, the late 
Mr. Pott, we are led to difbelieve the exiftence of 
fuch an hardnefs ; and of courfe this argument 
C 2 faVls 
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falls to the gfound. It is true, indeed, that th^ 
Baron de Wenzel is of a contrary opinion ; but, 
as the two inftances he has given are of a fpecies 
that very rarely occurs, viz. the black cataraft, , 
they add no weight to the argument. Admitting 
the truth of it, however, in its fuileft extent, I 
doubt whether it would have any tendency to the 
difcredit of the remedies, the very fame having 
been found extremely ferviceable in the cure of a 
diforder occafioned by a matter very analogous to 
that of the catarad, viz. the infpilTated extravafation 
of lymph between the lamina of the cornea ; a dif- 
order that conflitutes one fpecies of the nebula or 

Some will not deny the poffibility of external 
applications having an effed: on the cryftalline hu- 
mour, nor doubt of the difappearance of catarads 
during the application of the above-mentioned re- 
medies ; yet give all the credit of the cure, not to 
them, but to Nature. That this has ever hap- 
pened, can never be affirmed with any degree of 
certainty : it may, and it may not. The latter, 
however, is by far the mod probable. That the 
human body has the power of affording itfelf re- 
lief from many diforders incident to it, is undeni^^ 
able; but, as this power is always exerted early 
in the diforder, whenever it has continued a con- 
fiderable time without lliewing any figns of this ' 

exertion^ 
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exertion, and begins to give way on the applies" 
tion of a remedy, the relief is to be attributed to 
the remedy, and not to nature This is more 
evidently the cafe, when, from a continuance of 
the application, there is an immediate (lop put to 
the progrefs of the cure, and a renewal of this on 
the renewal of the remedy. And this has fre- 
quently been the cafe in the application of topical 
remedies for the cure of the cataraft. 

* Mr. Ware thus fpeaks of the difperfion of the nebula, 
a dtforder very firnilar to one fpecies of the cataract. '* It imsft 
be allowed that Nature has been known to worjc its own cure, 
without the aid of any foreign affirtance whatfoevcr j but it is 
as true, that fome applications have, from their own fpecific 
quality, fo direcTt a tendency to difperfe any matter which may 
be the caufe of obftruction, as mull: render it in all cafes ex- 
tremely difagreeable that Nature fhould be allifled, both for 
the fake of facilitating and forwarding thp cure. And to fuch 
affiftance it is to be very much attributed, that, in fome in- 
Aan CCS, Ipecks, ivhich had remained long after the injlammat 'ton 
tvas gone off, h^ve been removed, hut vvliicjii, probably, had 
^Jature been left to itfelf, would have remained tijere always/' 
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LETTER VI. 

CELSUS, in enumerating the qualities necef- 
fary to conflitute a furgeon, mentions, " an 
intrepid mind, 'void of all tendernefs and pity, and 
entirely deaf to the farieks and outcries of the Jiijfer- 
ing patient.^^ I would hope, for the honour of 
our profeffion, that this temper is neither required 
of, nor found amongft, us ; for it is claffing the 
furgeon with the affaffin, who, in making ufe of 
the knife, is a6:uated by no better a motive than 
that of enriching himfelf. 

The charge of cruelty, however, ftands heavily 
againft a certain fet of medical people, who, in 
every cafe of a catara<5l that comes under their 
care, have always recourfe to an operation, with- 
out ever attempting relief by more lenient means. 
An operation, but efpecially a fevere one, feems 
to be always inadmiffiible where a great and imme- 
diate danger is not threatened. Where this is not 
the cafe, but where at the fame time the fymptoms 
are extremely diflreffing, the cure is to be at. 
tempted by every other means, and thefe are to be 

perfifted 
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perfifted in aS long as there is the fmalleft poffibility 
of affording relief. In the cafe of a catarad, the 
whole Materia Medica Ihould be exhaufted before 
the operation is thought of. It feldonl happens, 
however, that any means is attempted lefs fevere 
than the operation. 

There are two operations by which this malady 
is attempted to be relieved ; by the one the ca- 
tara5i is couched ; by the other it is exlra^led. 

In couching the cataraft, a flat needle is pierced 
about one-fixth of an inch from the edge of the 
cornea, through the conjunctive coat, the fclerotic, 
the choroides, and the retina, into the pofterioi' 
chamber of the eye, with the flat fide towards the 
catara^l, which it endeavours to deprefs ; tearing 
it from its connexion with the vitreous tunic, and 
with the fore part of the eye, and violently forcing 
it into the inferior part of the vitreous humour. 

Whoever confiders how exquifitely fenlible are 
the different coats of the eye (fo fenfible that the 
fmalleft particle of extraneous matter gives them 
exquifite pain), but whoever efpecially confiders 
the fenfibility of the retina, rnufl fliudder at the 
terrors of this operation. 

But, whatever are their feelings on this occa- 
fion, they rnufl be infinitely more fhocked at the 
infinitely more terrible operation of extra^hig the 
cataraft; an operation, than which it is hardly 
poflible to conceive one more horrid, 

C > 4 A knife. 



A knife, being pafled through the cornea ox| 
pne fide, through the anterior chamber and 
through the cornea on the oppofite fide, is carried 
forwards in fuch a manner, as to divide half the 
pornea from its connexion with the fclerotic coat. 
If this flap is not found fufficiently large, it is no\y 
enlarged on each fide with a pair of fciffars. An 
jnftrument is then introduced to wound the capfula, 
and the cryftalline humour is forcibly fqueezed 
pup. 

You will be ftill more thoroughly convinced of 
the cruelty of ufmg the operation before any othe^r 
means are attempted, when I inform you, that the 
patients are jn many cafes ever after fubjecl to a 
violent and immediate pain in the eye ; but parti- 
cularly if I convince you of the uncertamiy, the 
danger, and even very often the inefficacyj of xl\p 
operation. 

That the operation of couching is uncerialn, mull: 
be allowed by every perfon that confiders the ex- 
treme fmallnefs of the pofterior chamber *. The 
perfon who attempts tp penetrate it muft have the 

* Dr. Prieftle)', if I remember rightly, makes the pofterior 
chamber the largeft of the two. On the other hancjl, a late 
writer denies that fuch a chamber exifts at all, the iris being, 
according to him, clofe to the lens. The Baron de Wenzel is 
probably uioll in the right, who informs us that it is fometimes 
imall, and fometimes lar^e. 

rnoft 
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moft perfe£t command of his hand ; for, if it bft 
unfteady with age, fear, or any other caufe, it is 
hardly pofRble he fhould not wound the /m, 
which would occafion fuch an haemorrhage as mull 
put an immediate flop to the operation. 

Some cataracts are almoft uniformly foft, 
and admit the needle through them like water, 
confequently are immoveable 

But fuppofing the needle has a£tually entered 
ihe chamber, and that the lens is a£lually deprejfed ; 
the operation is yet fo far uncertain, that the ca- 
tarad: often foils all the attempts of the moft fkil- 
tuU operators to prefirve it in a deprejfed pojition, 
often immediately following the inftrument, but 
oftener arifing feme time after, when the eye has 
received a (hock from any exertion it has often 
rifen fome years after, and of courfe the pa- 
tients have been obliged to fubmit to a fecond 
operation. 

Thefe operations are dangerous in the higheft . 
degree, 

* Pott is, notwithftanding, of opinion, th^t this fpecie* 
of cataraft admits of relief by the needle j the opaque flui4 
cfcaping from the capfula being diflblved by the aqueous hu- 
mour. Tibe Baron de Wenzel, however, denies the exiilencc 
of fuch a diflblution ; and even from Pott we are led to expeA 
iiitle relief by it, as by his own confeffipn the capfula is liable 
to an opacit}' from the punfture. 

The 
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The iris is ofteD fo far afFe{5led (in couching by a 
wound of the inltrument, and in extraction by the 
catarad paffing through it) as to be rendered ever 
after ,ufelefs, or at leafl: lefs ufeful than before. 

Afynchifis, or collapfion,of the humours is fome- 
times caufed. 

From the vomiting which generally comes on 
foon after the operation of couching, a colledlion 
of matter is produced in the eye, which is always 
dangerous. The fame may enfue from the hemor- 
rhage caufed by wounding the iris. 

From the efcape of the vitreous humour, which 
often happens, , the eye finks to the bottom of the 
orbit. 

The inflammation arifing from the operation 
always endangers the eye, and fometimes the life 
of the patient. The danger arifing from it is in- 
deed fo great, that it is allowed, by even one of the 
&ft operators in Europe, " that if, notwithftanding 
this, the operation proves fuccefsful, the fuccefs 
can only be attributed to the fingularly happy con- 
flitution of the patient." 

But let us fuppofe that the operation has been 
ikilfully and luckily performed, and that no very 
alarming inflammation has arifen, what are the 
effeds? \ 

After having undergone the many previous pre- 
parations j after having patiently borne the bind- 
ing 
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ing to the fe^t, and the other concomitant terrors 
of the operation ; after having endured its inde^ 
fcribable pain ; and after having afterwards kept 
in bed for feveral days or weeks, in a dark chani- 
ber, induftrioully avoiding any the fmalleft exer- 
tion, and in the ftridteft obfervance of the loweft 
regimen; in fliort, after having patiently fubmitted 
to all the pain and difagieeablenefs of the opera- 
tion; the patient often finds, that not the 

SMALLEST RELIEF HAS BEEN AFFORDED HIM, 

After having extraded the cryftalline hunit)ur, 
it is often found that the opacity is really not in the 
cryftalline humour, but in the capfuia, which is 
always left in the eye. Sometimes it ,^rifes fromt 
an opacity of the vitreous humour; fometimes 
from an opacity of that part of the vitreous tunic 
which lines the bed of the cryftalline humour; 
and fometimes from infpiflated matter in the poA 
terior chamber ; all which cafes are very difficult 
to difcriminate from the real opacity of the cryftal-- 
iine humour. 

Sometimes fmall parts of the cryftalline humour, 
being left in the eye, form a fecondary cataradl ; 
or the cornea or the capfuia are afteded with fuch 
opacities as render them totally impervious to the 
rays of light, and confequently the eye is ftill 
vfelefs; or there happens fuch a contraction of the 
pupil that the rays are inadmiffible till the per- 
formance of an operation. 

The 
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The GREATEST POSSIBLE BENEFIT thc patictlt 

ican receive is, that he can, at certain dijiances^ 
fee tolerably well of the eye with the help of a corit 
vex ghfs. 

Seeing, then, the uncertainty of thefe opera- 
tions as to their confequences, the probability of 
fuccefs muft in every cafe be very fmall indeed. 
There are certain cafes, however, where it is im- 
poffible that any good effeds fhould be produced, 
and where, in confequence, an operation is never 
ventured upon : if the fubjed: be young, or be hot 
in other relpeds healthy ; if the other parts of the 
eye be not in exadly their natural (late ; if the 
eyelids are not free from fwelling; or if the eye 
be too watery or too dry ; in fuch cafes the opera- 
tion cannot be advantageoufly performed, and 
the patient is left to languifh in an irremediable 
blindnefs: even a hiccup, or a cough, forbid the ufc 
of the inftrument. 

Let us congratulate ourfelves, therefore, on the 
acquifition of remedies, that in every cafe may be 
put into pradice, that give little pain, and that 
can never endanger the patient. 
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LETTER VII. 

DIFFICULT as it muft be, from our prefetii 
ignorance of the phyfiology of the eye, to give 
the pathology of the cataraft, I fliall neverthelefs 
offer fome hiilts on the fubjed:, efpecially as I con- 
ceive the remedies lam fpeakirigof to be particular- 
ly ind icated ; ahd of confequence you will be ft rength- 
cned in your refblution of recommending them. 

trom the diffedtions of eyes affefted with this , 
diforder, we find that there are two fpecies of them 5 
the orie is an opacity of the capfula, the other of 
the cryftalline humour itfeif. 

As the former is produced by thefaime catife as> 
and is often even an attendant of, an opacity of the 
cornea called the nebula or film, it may be pre- 
fumed to have the fame pathology. The follow- 
ing reafons ftill further induce (is to fuppofe fo. 

I ft. Like the nebula, if will often difappear 
after the difappearance of the caufe that pro- 
duced it, without the ufe of ally medical 
means whatever. 

2d, The appearance is exadtly the fame. 
3d, When a(fted upon by medical means, it 
gives way in the lama manne:; the leaft 
opaque parts, as may bs fuppofe.i, being dif- 

^erfed 
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perfed a confiderable time before the difperfion 
of the reft. 

4th, It is curable by the fame means ; not 
only medicines of the fame clafs, viz. ftimu- 
lants, are ufed for both thefe diforders, but 
even the fame individual medicine, viz. the 
corrofive fublimate. 
The caufes of an opacity of^the cryftalline hu- 
mour are perhaps no more difficult to give than 
thofe of the opacity of the capfula. 
It muft firft be premifed, however, 

ift. That it is a mucus ; which needs no 
proving. 

2d, That this humour is in a conftant ftatc 
of fecretion and abforption, which feems to 
be proved, 

I ft. By analogy, as we know of no fluid 

in the human body that is in a ftate of ftag- 

nation. 

ad, An artery called the central artery, 
paffing through the vitreous humour, is di- 
vided into many branches on the back part 
- of the capfula ; many of which are fent into 
the interior parts of the cryftalline humour, 
for no other purpoljs, that we can fuppofe, 
than that of affording it nourifliment. 
Theopacities of the cryftalline humour feem to be 
of two fpecies, the one being only incident to perfons 
advanced in years, the other to perfons of all ages. 

To 
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To explain the probable caufe of the former, it 
is neceffary to obferve, 

I ft. That late in life the extreme branches 
undergo a collapfion, occafioned by a want of 
power in the larger branches to propel the 
blood through them. This muft neccffarily 
occafion a flower fecretion of every fecreted 
fluid in every part of the body, and confe- 
quently of the cryftalline humour ; of courfe 
this muft produce a comparative flagnation, 
which is a likely means of rendering it turbid, 
Heister feems to have held the fame opi- 
nion. To explain," fays he, " in what man- 
ner the cryftalline becomes obfcured, we muft 
conlider that when the juices are too thick and 
glutinous to pafs freely through the very mi- 
nute ferous .veflels of this body, they ftag- 
nate and obftru(ft: thofe veflels, which after- 
wards are contraded and dried." 

2d, This flow abforption muft expofe it to 
the adtion of the aqueous humour, which, 
from its fpirituous nature, we know from 
experiment muft: contribute to encreafe its 
opacity. ' 
The probable caufe of the latter fpecies I con- 
ceive to be an acrimony in the mafs of humours, 
which, by irritating the veffels that fecrete the 
cryftalline humour, by this means deftroy its tranf- 
parency, 

2 . What 
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^?Vhat induces me to be of this opinion is, 

I ft, That fuch patients have often msinf 
other very evident figns of fuch an acrimony. 

2d, That, when thefe have been takeri 
away, the catarad: has always followed. 

3d, A ftimultis is known to decreafe the 
tratifparency of every mucoiis difcharge ; as 
may be inftanced in the cafe of a difcharge 
from the longs, occafioned by an inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane in the catarrh j 
alfo in the cafe of the difcharge from the 
urethra in the gonorrhasa ; but more particu- 
larly in the purulent eye of new-born children. 
From whichfoever of the above mentioiied caiifes, 
however, the catara£i: may arife, the medicines wc 
are fpeaking of feem to be particularly indicated. 
Nothing is more likely than ftimulants to increafe 
the energy of the blood-velTels ; and the likelihood 
of their correfting the effefts of acrimony is allowed 
' by every practitioner, and the truth of it confirmedl 
by every day's experience. 



LETTER VIII. 

YOU will perhaps expeft that I ftiould not be 
forgetful of Mr. Bell's remedy for this dif- 
order, efpecially as I had once fpoken Very highly 
6 ill 
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in Its favour. Hearing, about a twelvemcnrb ago, 
of the fuccefs which he had experienced in rhd 
cure of a cataraft without an operatic I refolved 
to make the truth of the report the fubje6: of a 
ftrift inveftigation,; efpecially as at that time it 
was the only known remedy for that dlforder, nei- 
ther Dn Rowley's, nor Dr. Ware's, having yet 
been heard of. The confequence of tiie enquiry 
was, that from the cafes which 1 was witnefs to, 
but efpecially from the folemn declaration of him- 
felf and patients, I was led into the firm belief of 
the efficacy of the remedy ; and regretting that the 
exiflence of fo valuable and much-Wanred a one 
was not more univerfally known, made public the 
difcovery by means of the London news-papers. I 
have only now to addj that, though the reme- 
dies fince difcovered take off very much from 
its fingularity, yet I have ftili no r'eafon to doubt 
of its efficacy. 

As to the charge of erapiricifm brought ?gainfl 
him, though it does not in the lead take off from 
the poffibility of his poffeffmg fuch a remedy ; yet, 
as fome may from thence infer- its comparative iuef- 
ficacy, I (hall juft ma^c a remark or two on that 
fubjed : if by empiricifmis meant the not receiving 
an education in the ordinary routine of a profeffed 
furgeon, he pleads guilty to the charge J not fo, 
if by the term is meant an abfolute ignorance as 

D well 
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well of the ftru<Jlure and natural hiftory of the eyc^ 
as of fuch of its diforders as he profeffes the cure of. 
I am well convinced of his acquaintance with the 
anatomy of the eye ; and, in fo far as I have had an 
opportunity of judging, have no reafon to doubt of 
his abilities, either in the cure or difcrimination of 
its diforders. 

As his reafons for not making his remedies known 
to the publick are only known to himfelf, I have little 
to fay on that head ; perhaps he is of opinion, that 
' his duty to himfelf and family takes place of that to 
itiankind in general ; perhaps he fuppofes his re- 
medy to be more powerful than thofe of Rowley or 
Ware : bur, whatever may be his reafons for this 
conduft, it is evident they can add no weight to the 
charge of empirieifii], it being eafy to produce a 
long lift of medical people of the firft rank in know- 
ledge, who keep their remedies a fecret. 

I have entered thus freely into a vindication of 
Mr. B. as I conceive my own credit in fome mea- 
fure dependent on that of him. I m(h it, how- 
ever, not to be thought that, though I cannot cen* 
fure his conduct, I would follow his example; 
my opinion on this head being very different from 
- thar of*Mr. B. and of many others. I would in no 
cafe have a remedy kept from the publick, and be- 
lieve that every argument brought in favour of its 
fuperiority is an additional reafon for its publication. 
6 It 
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* 1 1 is remarked by Dr. Freind, that, " however 
credulous the antient phyficians* were in ima- 
gining a more than ordinary force in what they 
called fpecifics, and magnified them beyond what 
they deferved, yet they never made any fe- 
crets of them; they took pains to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with their own art, and 
by that means were led into a fenfe of the 
general good it was defigned for; and there- 
fore being above any little private views of lit- 
tle private intereft, and ading up to the charac- 
ter of their profeffion, whatever they could find 
out by their own experience, or collect: from 
the obfervations of others, which might relieve 

* Pope and Dr. Johnfon, who were ignorant of the true caufe 
of the deference paid to the antient phylicians, thus forcibly 
ridicule it : " While the profeflbr of anatomy was demonftrat- 
ing to his fon the feveral kinds of inteftines, Cornelius affirmed 
that there were only two, the colon and the aichos, according 
to Hippocrates, who it was impoffible could be xniftaken. It 
was in vain to alTure him this error proceeded from a want of 
accuracy in dividing the whole canal of the gutsj fay what 
you pleafe, he replied, this is both mine and Hippocrates' 
opinion." Mart. Scriblerus, 

*' We think the fever quite gone. I believe it was not an 
intermittent, for I took of my own head phyfick yefterday ; 
and CeHus lays, It feems, that, if a cE.thartic be taken, the 
fit will rerurn certo certiiis. 1 would bear lomething rather 
than Ccilus ihould be detected in an error." 

Letter to Mrs. Thrale. 

the 



the diftempers incident to their fellow-crea- 
tures, they generoufly and freely made it public* 
This, he adds, was their pra61ice, and ought 
to be a perpetual model for their fucceffors, 
who Would imitate them either in their know- 
ledge or their virtue." 

But Mr. B. perhaps is poffefied of unconfutable 
reafons in fuppqrt of this condudt ; as well as for 
that fupinenefs in all his proceedings in this bufi- 
nefs, that in the eyes of the unthinking refleds a 
diftionourj not only on the invaluable poffeflion he 
has had the fortune to obtain, but on thofe who as- 
tempt his patronage. 
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